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DISCUSSION PAPER FOR REGIONAL WORKSHOPS ON NATIVE AFFAIRS 


BACKGROUND: THE NATURE AND ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada (SSHRC) is 
primarily a grant-giving body, created by an Act of Parliament and funded, 
on an annual basis, by a vote of Parliament. It reports to Parliament 


through the Minister of Communications. 


The SSHRC is governed by a 22-member Council and advised by a 18-member 
Academic Advisory Panel (see appended structure of the SSHRC). The 
majority of the members of the Council, and all the members of the Panel, 
come from the academic community. The university presidents, deans, and 
professors that constitute the governing structure of the SSHRC are broadly 


representative of the regions of Canada. 


The mandate of the Council is to promote and assist research and 
scholarship in the social sciences and humanities. Towards this end, the 
Council administers programs designed to train researchers, promote the 
conduct of research, and facilitate the dissemination of research results. 
The Council offers fellowships to individuals at the Master's, Doctoral, 
and Postdoctoral levels, gives grants to both individual researchers and 
inter-disciplinary teams of researchers, and supports the communication of 
research through the funding of scholarly conferences, international 
exchanges, learned societies' meetings, and the publication of learned 


journals. 


In 1978, the Council embarked on a new direction in its support of research 
in Canada. It decided that it should play a more active role in fostering 
the kind of research that could contribute to an understanding of pressing 
national problems and concerns. Research oriented towards national goals 
became known as "strategic research", in order to distinguish it from 
research which developed primarily from the internal dynamics of the 
individual disciplines ("curiosity research") or research directed towards 


the resolution of practical problems posed by government or industry 
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("mission-oriented research"). Because it sought to address fundamental 
values and relationships in society, "strategic research" straddled the 
conventional categories of "basic" and "applied'' research. More 
importantly, an aim of strategic research is to encourage innovative, 
inter-disciplinary, and integrated approaches to the study of human 
phenomena, and an emphasis on collaboration between academic researchers, 


public officials, and the wider concerned public. 


In response to funds made available by the Minister of State for Science 
and Technology for thematic programs of research in the national interest, 
the Council launched the "Strategic Grants Program". It first selected the 
theme of Population Aging and the special area of Research Resources for 
strategic support. In 1979, the SSHRC initiated a broad course of 
consultation with public interest groups, government bodies, and the 
university community to gather suggestions for potential areas of funding. 
It held workshops to develop background information on topics that seemed 
particularly promising, namely: The Human Context of Science and 
Technology; The Family and Socialization of Children; Language and Literacy 
in Canada; and, Relations Among Canadian Communities. Reports on the 
workshops were published during 1979-1980. In 1980, following a report 
from a consultative group commissioned by SSHRC, the Council decided to 
declare Management Studies as a new area of dt vatégic funding. More 
workshops were held on The Human Context of Science and Technology and on 
The Family in order to prepare for a program in these two areas. These two 
topics, as well as Research Tools in Canadian Studies, were adopted by the 


Council as themes for Strategic Grants support. 


This brief overview of the ideas underlying strategic research, the 
evolution of the Strategic Grants Division, and the consultation preceding 
the initiation of new programs, provides a background to a discussion of 
how the theme of native affairs found a place in the planning process for 


strategic research. 
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PLANNING A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH ON NATIVE ISSUES: SUMMARY OF 
CONSULTATIONS TO-DATE 


The theme of "native affairs" had its roots in one of the early workshops 
organized by the SSHRC in 1979 and entitled, Relations Among Canadian 
Communities. It was recognized that, among many other concerns, the 
relations of the indigenous minority to the dominant white majority 
constituted a significant dst fdval problem, and that the "native people's 
area" therefore fitted well the criteria that had been established for 
strategic research. In March 1981, the University of Manitoba convened the 
first Council-funded native people's workshop in Winnipeg. About thirty 
participants, including academics and non-academics, native and non-native 
people, discussed the potential role of the Council in supporting research 
on native issues. As a follow-up to the Winnipeg workshop, the Planning 
Division of SSHRC initiated informal consultations with native and 
non-native organizations to elicit suggestions with respect to the 
composition of a task force of experts that could advise the Council on all 
aspects of a new program of research in the native people's area. The 
first meeting of the Task Force on Native Affairs was held on March 15, 
1982 in Ottawa. A list of the participants in the Winnipeg Workshop, and 


the members of the Task Force, is appended to this memorandum. 


Out of the deliberations of the workshop and task force, there emerged a 
consensus on several points with respect to SSHRC's involvement in funding 


research in the native people's area, namely: 


- that native affairs be designated a priority area for SSHRC 
funding; 


- that all research in this area be of demonstrated benefit to the 
native community; 


- that the training of native researchers is vital and must be 
awarded emphasis in the new program; 


- that priorities for research be set by the native people 
themselves; 


- that native people be represented on SSHRC advisory committees; 
and, 


- that the objectives of the new program include the support of not 
only the conduct of research and the development of a capacity for 
research on the part of native people, but also the dissemination 
of research results to the native community. 
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Several issues of contention, and sometimes fundamental disagreement at the 
level of general principles, emerged at - the Winnipeg workshop. 
Participants' stand on issues reflected basic ideological positions, 
ranging from the belief that any collaboration of native people with 
academics on the Council meant co-optation and assimilation, to the 
conviction that collaboration was possible, but only under conditions of 
control by native communities or organizations, to the position that 
collaboration was not only possible but also desirable under the terms and 
conditions set by SSHRC for its Strategic Grants Programs. Polarization of 


opinion focused on the following issues: 


(1) The issue of grants to native organizations/individuals exclusively 
vs. grants to both native and non-native organizations/individuals. 


Several participants at the Winnipeg workshop argued the proposition that 
if SSHRC does designate native affairs as a priority area for support, it 
must do so on the condition that the funding goes exclusively and directly 
to native researchers and native organizations. A compromise position, 
namely, that the bulk of the funding "may go" to native groups was 
rejected by those who insisted on the principle that all funding "must go" 


to native groups. 


(2) The issue of control over research by the native community or 
organization vs. the academic freedom of the individual scholar. 


Some participants at the Winnipeg workshop took the position that, in the 
native people's area, there is no room for "independent" research which is 
not done under the authority of, or at least in concert with, a particular 
native community or organization. They rejected the notion of "academic 
freedom" on the part of scholars and argued for community control over the 
research protocol. Others, while recognizing the need to strengthen and 
support native organizations, expressed concern over the inherent dangers 
in giving authority to native political organizations to regulate the kind 


of research which is done by academics and non-academics. alike. 
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(3) The issue of umiversity-based research vs. community-based and 
community-development research. 


Much of the discussion at the Winnipeg workshop focused on the kind of 
research that should receive priority by the SSHRC. Although many topics 
were considered worthwhile, several people strongly advocated SSHRC support 
for research oriented towards community development. Under the frame of 
reference for community-based research, the academic researcher becomes a 
resource for the native people who themselves set the research agenda, 
design procedures, do the work, and decide on how to utilize the results. 
Unlike university-based research with its emphasis on product and the 
production of basic knowledge, community-based research places emphasis on 
process, on the training of native researchers, and on research as a medium 
for stimulating community awareness and participation. While many 
participants endorsed community-based research, they also recognized that 
it was costly, that two or three such projects could easily absorb the 
annual budget for the native people's area, and that other agencies and 
government departments could potentially provide funds for such research. 
Thus, no clear guidelines emerged from the workshop with respect to the 
priority that should be given to community-based research in the new 


program. 


(4) The issue of research objectives: training and institution-building 
vs. individual scholarship. 


All participants in the Winnipeg workshop agreed on the need to maximize 
the involvement of native people in research. All agreed that a critical 
ingredient of the new program of funding research in the native people's 
area had to be an emphasis on the training and upgrading of research skills 
on the part of native people. Opinions divided, however, on the issue of 
whether or not training should be a primary objective of the new program or 
simply a preferred strategy. In practical terms, this begged the question 
of whether training should be a mandatory requirement or condition for 
funding research proposals. Some participants expressed skepticism that 
the SSHRC could break from its tradition of supporting individual scholars, 
primarily academics, simply on the scholarly merit of their applications, 


as reviewed by their peers, and irrespective of a demonstrated commitment 
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to the training of native researchers. Conflicting views also surfaced 
regarding the emphasis that should be given to strengthening native 
institutions, as opposed to an emphasis on _ fostering individual 
scholarship. Some argued that research on native issues was not an 
academic matter, but a question of survival. Others agreed that both 
training and institution-building are valid objectives for research in 
terms of the needs of native people; however, they felt these conditions 
should be enforced not by SSHRC, but by the native community itself. No 


consensus was reached on this issue. 
(5) The issue of native representation at all levels of the Council. 


Several voices were raised in protest at the Winnipeg workshop against the 
absence of any native representation in the governing, advisory, and staff 
structures of the SSHRC. To most workshop participants, native 
participation in the advisory committee structure of SSHRC was essential 
to establish the legitimacy of the new program. A few participants went 
further to state that native people should be represented at all levels of 


the decision-making process of the Council. 
CONTEXT: ORIENTATION AND PROCEDURES OF THE SSHRC 


It is the current policy of the Council to evaluate proposals for research 
in the light of their potential contribution to knowledge in the 
humanities and/or the social sciences. The nature and the objective of 
the project itself determine the eligibility of the proposal, rather than 
the institutional or disciplinary affiliation of the researchers 
involved. Although the precise requirements for eligibility in the 
context of research on native issues have not yet been defined, it is not 
likely that the Council could exclude non-native researchers from 
consideration or limit its funding only to native organizations. 
Similarly, under the established goals of the Strategic Grants Program, it 
would be difficult to exclude a proposal which has the potential of making 
a significant contribution to the knowledge base for policy development in 
the native people's area, but which is not directly geared to 


strengthening native institutions. 
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The issue of control over the research agenda and process is partially 
addressed by current Council procedures on the adjudication of 
applications. All research proposals are first sent out for written 
external assessment by independent experts in the field. The proposals 
are evaluated by a special Committee whose recommendations are then 
reviewed by the Academic Panel and presented to the Council for final 
decision. The issue of "control" by native communities or organizations 
will have to be resolved, therefore, in the context of native 
representation on the Adjudication Committee of the Native Affairs 
Program. The work of this committee will entail the review of 
applications for funding in the light of criteria and priorities developed 


specifically for this program through the processes of consultation. 


On the issue of native representation at all levels of the Council's 
decision-making structure, it is important to note that all appointments 
to the governing Council are made by the Government of Canada by means of 
an Order-in-Council. Selection of members on the Academic Panel, however, 


is within the jurisdiction of the SSHRC. 


THE NEXT PHASE OF CONSULTATION: REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 


Over the months of July and August 1982, the Council intends to broaden 
the base of input into the development of concrete proposals for a new 
program of research in native affairs. The Planning Division of SSHRC 
will assist certain members of the Task Force in sponsoring a series of 
regional workshops across Canada to further refine ideas and guidelines 
for the new program. In September, the reports produced by the regional 
workshop coordinators on the substance of their discussions will be 
reviewed by the Task Force. During the month of October, efforts will be 
directed towards the preparation of a policy document containing specific 
program proposals for the governing body of SSHRC. If approved, a new 
program of research in native studies will be launched in the fiscal year 


1983-84. 
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During the March 15, 1982 meeting of the Task Force, a number of questions 
were identified that form a tentative agenda for discussion by the 
regional workshops. In essence, they revolve around two central themes: 
first, what should be the goals of the research program in native 

affairs? Second, what are the best means of carrying out these goals? In 
greater specificity, the following questions should form the nucleus of 


discussions: 


- Should there be a special focus or approach to the program of research 
funding in the native people's area? What type of research should be 
funded as a priority? (Example: community-based research vs. 
individual scholarship). 


- Should there be certain priority areas (i.e. in terms of disciplinary 
orientation or subject matter) for research on native issues? If so, 
which areas should be emphasized? What research areas are presently 
funded from other sources? Which areas should be avoided, if any? 


- On what basis should research proposals be evaluated by the Council? 
What should be the criteria for adjudication by the Council's Advisory 
Committee? How should the Council define, in operational terms, the 
notion that research should be “of benefit" to the native community? 
Are present federal government ethical guidelines for the conduct of 
research in the north (copy attached) sufficient to ensure “benefit” to 
the native community? 


- Should the training of native researchers be a separate program or a 
condition of funding in a research support program? If the latter, by 
what means can the Council ensure that appropriate training will be 
provided as part of the research process? 


- What procedures should the Council consider with respect to the 
dissemination of research results? 


The Council expects to receive additional funds from the government for an 
expansion of its programs in 1983-84. Since it is anticipated that the 
Council will allocate about $500,000 in the first year, and $1,000,000 per 
annum in subsequent years for research in the native people's area, (levels 
which are several orders of magnitude below current expenditures on 
research by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development), it 
is particularly crucial that the questions of focus, priority, and criteria 


receive careful and detailed consideration in the work of the regional 


workshops. 


INFORMATION APPENDED: 

- Organization charts of SSHRC 
List of Participants at the Winnipeg Workshop (March 1981) 
Membership of SSHRC Task Force on Native Affairs 


Proposed Federal Government Principles for the Conduct of 
Research in the North 
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THE WINNIPEG WORKSHOP: RESEARCH FUNDING FOR NATIVE AFFAIRS* 
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A copy of the report of the workshop entitled "Funding Research on Native Affairs" 
is available from the SSHRC upon request. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR THE CONDUCT OF RESEARCH IN THE NORTH* 


The following principles were adopted by the Association of Canadian 
Universities for Northern Studies (ACUNS) as a guide for the conduct of 
research in the north. They were originally developed by a sub-committee 
of the Working Group for Canada/Man and The Biosphere Program (Science in 
the North) under the chairmanship of D. Savoie, Department of Indian 


Affairs and Northern Development. 


1. The research must respect the privacy and dignity of the people. 


2. The research should take into account the knowledge and experience of 
the people. 


3. The research should respect the language, traditions and standards of 
the community. 


4. The person in charge of the research is accountable for all decisions 
on the project, including the decisions of subordinates. 


5. No research should begin before being fully explained to those who 
might be affected. 


6. No research should begin without the consent of those who might be 
affected. 


7. In seeking informed consent, researchers should clearly identify 
sponsors, purposes of the research, sources of financial support, and 
investigators responsible for the research. 


8. In seeking informed consent, researchers should explain the potential 
effects of the research on the community and the environnment. 


9. Informed consent should be obtained from each participant in research, 
as well as from the community at large. 





Where the word research is used it should be taken to include not only 
experimental work but also surveys or monitoring studies in all of their 
phases from planning, through conduct, to reporting of research results. 
Where the word community is used it is not necessarily restricted to the area 
occupied by a settlement because the surrounding land from which resources 
are harvested is viewed as part of the community; the word community is also 
meant to include people who live on the land away from settlements. 
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ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


de 


18. 


Participants consent should be fully informed of any data gathering 
techniques to be used (tape and video recordings, photos, physiological 
measures, etc.), and the use to which they will be put. 


No undue pressure should be applied to get consent for participation in 
a research project. 


Research subjects should remain anonymous unless they have agreed to be 
identified; if anonymity cannot be guaranteed, the subject must be 


informed of the possible consequences of this before becoming involved 
in the research. 


If, during the research, the community decides that the research may be 


unacceptable to the community, the researcher and the sponsor should 
suspend the study. 


On-going explanations of research objectives, methods, findings and 
their interpretation should be made available to the community, with 


the opportunity for the people to comment before publication; summaries 
should also be made available in the local language. 


Subject to requirements for anonymity, descriptions of the data should 
be left on file in the communities from which it was gathered, along 
with descriptions of the methods used and the place of data storage. 


All research reports should be sent to the communities involved. 


All research publications should refer to informed consent and 
community participation. 


Subject to requirements for anonymity, publications should give 
appropriate credit to everyone who contributes to the research. 
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